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FOREWORD 



It is the purpose of this Bulletin to speak frankly, 
though kindly, on American-Japanese affairs. It is 
easy to speak slightingly of men and issues, but to 
speak frankly is difficult The Bulletin is not dealing 
with men, but with issues, and therefore men will be 
discussed only insofar as they interpret or inihinterprct 
issues. This is not the day to hide facts. The truth 
may at times be painful, but in the end it is always help- 
ful, and it is the aim of the Bulletin to help and not 
hurt. We believe in the brotherhood of man, not only 
in the theory, but in the fact, not indeed realized, but 
surely to be realized before the human species comes to 
its best We believe in liberty both of thought and life 
and are willing- to stake the happiness of the race upon 
the attainment of that desired goal — the frccddm of 
man. We are not interested primarily, either, in phi- 
bsophy or theology, though we have no quarrel with 
either. It may be that they are the essentials of some 
soul's life and if so, they are sacred. They are, to say 
the least, manifestations of the deep flowing current of 
reflection in which we all are being carried out to the 
fathomless depths of the life that is to be. The issues 
which divide parties in the poHtical world, the social 
distinctions in our every day life, the eternal question 
of the proletariat, "What shall I eat and wherewithal 
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shall I be clothed?" these though always insistent are 
at times blind, and insofar as in us lies we shall strive 
to enlighten this blindness with the light of truth as it 

shines from facts. We are to undertake by means of 
this Bulletin to accomplish the piu])< '^e for which the 
Japan society exists, i. e., to bring about a better under- 
standing between Japanese and Americans. 

We covet a world void of hatred and misunderstand- 
ings and selfish greed and sickening shams. We covet 
a world in which each shall be the friend of all and all 
of each, and to the accomplishment of this ideal we 
have set ourselves. 
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THE BEAL ISSUE 



"There shall be a perfect, permanent and universal 
peace, and a sincere and cordial amity between the 
United States of America on the one part, and the Em- 
pire of Japan on the other part, and between their peo- 
ple respectively, without any exception of persons or 
places'* — ^Extract from first treaty between America 
and Japan. 

That there is a real issue between the governments 
of Japan and the United States every one seems quite 
ready to admit, but when it comes to the matter of de- 
fining that issue In clear and concise terms there is 
general confusion. 

It will make the matter clearer if it is described by 
a process of elimination, by stating" what the issue is 
not. In the first place, it is not a problem or question 
of immigration. Many people have come to the mis- 
taken conclusion after reading the unfortunately ill- 
advised articles in the daily press that it is the firm 
purpose and detennination of the Japanese government, 
by one means or another, to force her surplus labor 
upon the United States. That the whole matter con- 
cerns ihe possibility of an overwhelming- influx of 
cheap, undesirable, unassimilable lalwrers. Now toth 
the official and unofficial attitude of the Japanese peo- 
ple ought to, and if known I believe it would, set at 
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rest that contention. Some years ago the two gov- 
ernments, through properly constituted authorities, en- 
tered into an agreement now become famous under the 
title, "Gentleman's Agreement" By the terms of that 
agreement Japan voluntarily consented to send no more 
laborers to this country. That the treat} has been 
faithfully kept, in a manner agreeable to l>)th coun- 
tries, the facts abundantly show. Though there has 
been an effort on the part of certain officials of the 
United States government and certain politicians with 
axes to grind to change the issue from one concerning 
a definite situation to a question of immigration, it is 
to the honor of the Japanese diplomats that they have 
protested in no uncertain terms against this attempt to 
avoid the real issue by changing it. Whatever the case 
may be in the future at the present the matter under 
discussion between Japan and America does not con- 
cern immigration. There is absolutely no attempt on 
the part of Japan to open the question of immigration. 
Instead of sending more laborers to our shores the sta- 
tistics show that there is a decided decrease of Japan- 
ese laborers on the coast. Each ship rctunung to Japan 
carries scores of these men back to their homes, and 
only those who have permanent interests here are per- 
mitted to re-enter the United States. 

The real issue concerns the Japanese alrea<fy resi- 
dent in the United States. That they are lawfully here 
no one can c|uestion. That they invested their money 
and labor in the soil of the state is equally apparent. 
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That they are peaceful and law-abiding is the testimony 
from every quarter where they abide. They are not in 
evidence at the police courts and are never found 

among the vagrant population of our cities. The mat- 
ter before the two nations concerns these people who 
live in the State of California and not the population 
of Japan. Up to the time the State of California 
passed the so-called "Anti-Alien Land I.aw'* (more 
correctly called "Anti- Japanese Land Law") these Jap- 
anese residents, without question from any source, had 
the legal right both to lease and purchase land for every 
legitimate i>urposc within the State. Upon the basis of 
that unquestioned right they proceeded to purchase and 
lease land. Though the actual acreage was small it 
represented the outlay of large sums of money and the 
sacrifice of mind and body. These investments and 
undertakings were conditioned for success on future 
developments. Now the treaty existing" between these 
two nations is silent concerning the rights of the Jap- 
anese to purchase and transfer agricultural land in the 
LTnited States. Where the treaty is silent the actual 
practice has been to permit them to sell and buy and 
lease land in the State, which was in complete keeping 
with the spirit of the treaty. Time and again the so- 
called "most favored nation*' clause occurs in the treaty. 
Time and again it is stated the Japanese are to receive 
the "same treatment as native subjects or subjects sub- 
mitting themselves to the laws and regulations there 
established.'' Technically this all refers to trade and 
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commerce and not to the purchase and leasing- of agri- 
cultural lands, and in a court of Imv the present enact- 
ment of the State of California would doubtless be held 
as not in conflict with the treaty, but surely in a Court 
of Justice the case would be different. It is the con* 
tention of Japan that the present law violates both the 
spirit and the letter of the existing: treaty and is an in- 
sidious and unjust discrimination against the citizens 
of that nation, now lawfully resident in this State. 
After a careful reading of the treaty it is the opinion of 
the author that the contention of the Japanese Govern- 
ment is well founded in fact and law and that justice 
demands a repudiation of existing restrictive legisla- 
tion in the State. In lieu of such repudiation the only 
just thing to do would be to make restrictive legislation 
apply impartially to all aliens, or g^rant the right to be- 
come citizens to all who could qualify. 

"H. H." 



THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE 

At a recent Panama- i'acific Intcrnatiuiial Exposition 
luncheon held in San Francisco the subject of dis- 
cussion was the New Monroe Doctrine. Commissioner 
P. E. Quinn of New South Wales and Commissioner 
Niel Nielson o£ Australia were the guests of honor. 
This so-called New Monroe Doctrine turned out to be 
nothing other than the idea of the dominance of the 
white races on the Pacific, which is said to require a 
sort of Pan-white Alliance both for defensive and of- 
fensive purposes; a combination between the Eno-lish 
speaking people of New Zealand and Australia and the 
United States to secure "the absolute peace of the Pa- 
cific." For we were assured ''the defense of the Pa- 
cific is a problem that has to be faced." In comment- 
ing upon these speeches a San Francisco editor re- 
marks that "it is valuable for the world to know that 
there is a mutual understanding between the English 
speaking races facing on the north and south Pacific, 
in regard to the vital problem of peace on the Pacific 
ocean." 

It was intimated in one of the speeches above re- 
ferred to that the Australasians felt chagrined over the 
concentration of America's Pacific trade relations with 

Japan and China. 

In view of these statements I suppose we are quite 
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justified in concludino^ that the Pacific qcean is about to 
become the Hquid theater of a tremendous struggle; 
that the problem of the peace of this old ocean must be 
faced, for it is in imminent danger, and that the source 
of this danger is in Japan and China. 

We have been hearing such warnings or threats, or 
whatever you wish to call them, for the past ten or 
fifteen years and they are usually traceable to the same 
source. 

It is tlie old story of the mastery of the Pacific and 
behind the language of the narrators one may easily 
discern the fear that Japan will gain this mastery. In 
a magazine some days ago we were asked to picture an 

army of 600,000 Japanese landing in California, com- 
ing from across the seas after a journey which would 
require the best part of a month for a fast ship. The 
audacity of such a suggestion is only equaled by its 
utter impossibility. If it took Kuroki three months 
to bring 40,000 men across the Korean Straits, and 
Italy six weeks to land a similar number in Tripoli, 
after one day's sailing, about how long do you suppose 
it would take any power to land 000,000 men on the 
coast of California. 

Surely the mastery of the Pacific would be rather a 
large undertaking for any nation with the present 
means of transportation. The friendly rivalry of na- 
tions and races may continue about this grand old ocean 
for many generations, but that any one nation or race 
should grow powerful enough to dominate its waste 
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waters is merely the nightmare of a distorted imagina- 
tion. All good people should dismiss this sug^stion 
from their minds forever. 

But there is a serious phase to all this talk. It 
marks, in the first place, the beefinning- of mutual dis- 
trust among nations that ougiit to deal with each other 
in the most frank and open manner. Japan and Eng- 
land are allies, made so by a treaty first si|g;ned in 1905 
and renewed in 1911. It would seem to be the cour- 
teous thing for their representatives to be at least cau- 
tious concerning such serious matters. Japan and 
America have been living for the past half century 
under the terms of an unwritten alliance which requires 
the exercise of the highest sort of honesty in their mu- 
tual dealings. And so one might question the pro- 
priety of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
being made a party to such misdirected patriotism, 
which, when carefully analyzed, turns out to be the 
narrowest sort of race prejudice. 

And, too, when one thinks about it seriously it all has 
a decided tendency to make it difficult for these races, 
so closely allied by commercial and ethical ties, to im- 
derstand each other and live peaceably side by side. 
We must get on together. We cannot say to the other 
race or natk)n» "Move on/' for each has rights which 
all are pledged to respect. If it were possible to gather 
all the non -English speaking races together and cast 
them into the depths of the sea. the case would be dif- 
ferent, but as that seems impossible, the only thuig left 
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is to get on together, it seems a rather high compH- 
ment to pay to either Japan or China to suggest the 
possibility of their becoming so powerful, so irresist- 
ible, as to dominate the Pacific ocean. 

It seems a far cry from such speakers as are here re- 
ferred to, to the federation of the world, to the realiza- 
tion of the brotherhood of mail, but it seems far, mostly 
because those who think deeply and broadly concerning 
international or inter-race affairs remain silent. It 
would seem to be the time when these, who have been 
so bng misrepresented by demagogue and cheap pol- 
iticians, should speak out, for by their silence they seem 
to be consenting to this specious patriotism, which at 
bottom is notliiiig but the narrowest bigotry and race 
pride. 



I 
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CURRENT COMMENT 

The following letter from Dr. George E. Tucker, 
M. D., Health Officer of Riverside County, will 
be of interest to many. It is published without 

comment. 

It has been my experience, as well as Dr. Griffith's, 
who is City Health Officer of Riverside, that the Jap- 
anese camps aire seldom concerned in the spread of 
contagious diseases. In other words, it is tmusual to 
be able to trace any contagious disease to their local- 
ity as a source. 

We have from time to time had a case of typhoid 
fever in a camp, but it should be understood that prob- 
ably the only source of typhoid fever in this community 
is from irrigating canals, and the Japanese in follow- 
ing their occupation of working in the orange groves 
either ignorantly or thoughtlessly use the canal water 
for drinking purposes and become infected in this way. 

Every camp is supplied with bathing" facilities and it 
has been my experience that every patient whom I have 
attended in their homes showed evidences of having 
availed themselves of these facilities. Their homes are 
uniformly clean, likewise the beds and bedding. The 
Japanese are uniformly well vaccinated, usually having 
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several scars on each arm, and because of this precau- 
tion we never find smallpox among them. * 

In short, from a health officer's standpoint the Jap- 
anese people are a source of less trouble than any other 
nationality that comes under our junsdictbn* 

George E, Tucker 
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ALQSN LAND LAW DETRIMENTAL 

TO LABOR 



Mk. Frank Putnam, 

Mr. Frank Putnam, editorial writer on the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, recently made a tour of California with 
a view to inquiring into the effects of the so-called anti- 
alien land law enacted last year by the California legis- 
lature. After a thoroughgoing investigation he came 
to the conclusion that the law was injurbus to the 
cause of lalx)r and oi the trade unions. Mr. rutnam is 
a keen student of social problems and has for the past 
twenty years rendered through his writings an invalu- 
able service to the promotion of the welfare of the 
laboring class. A few years ago the city of Houston, 
Texas, commissioned him to go to Europe and in- 
vestigate into the municipal government of the leading 
European cities. 

In a recent issue of Reedy's Mirror, an influential St. 
Louis weekly organ, Mr. Putnam discusses California's 
anti-alien land law from the point of view of the la- 
borer. This is his argument: 

"California's alien land law was a sop to the race 
prejudice roused among the labor unions by political 
agitators and a direct benefit solely to the landlords. 
It was silly, impolitic, unwise, from every social view- 
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point Its effect is to force the 25,000 to 30,000 Jap- 
anese men -in California into wage competition with 
native wage earners. Had the law not been passed, 

forbidding immigrants 'not eligible to American citizen- 
ship' to own land, most of the Japanese men in Cali- 
fornia would have bought little tracts — 20 to 100 acres 
— and would have ceased to compete with American- 
bom wage earners. The law forces them into com- 
petition as laborers and tenant farmers. Landbrds 
exact higher rents from them than from the Caucasians. 
The race prejudice engendered against them forces 
them, in the main, to assemble in ^quarters/ whereas 
they are intensely eager to get out among the rest of 
the people and become Americanized, They ask either 
that the CaUfornia alien land law be repealed, so that 
those here, and the few who may come each year here- 
after, may get homes of their own, or that the natural- 
ization law of the United States be amended, to make 
Asiatics eligible to citizenship — ^which would render the 
California land law inoperative against them. 

"One or the other should be done. If California's 
workingmen, seeing how the alien land law forces them 
into wage and farm renting competition with Asiatic 
immigrants for the sole pocket benefit of the California 
landlords, do not demand repeal of the California law, 
then the American Congress should as promptly as 
possible amend the naturalization law. We cannot 
hope to retain the friendship of the Asiatic people if 
our laws discriminate against them. We can retain 
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their friendship, and avoid admitting enough of their 
people in any year to create a race or labor problem, 
by permitting the few picked Asiatics whom we allow 

to come here to become citizens after thev shall have 
qualified for that privilege." — The Japanese- Arnerican 
News, August 2, 1914. 
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Wednesday evening, Angost 19, 1914^ by K. K. Kawakami, 

Manager of the Pacific Press Bureau, Author of **Aeia at the 
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At the outset I wish it understood that I have 
no desire to take sides with either England or 
Germany, either Austria or Russia. I hope I am not 
a partisan. Fate decreed that I should be born a 
Japanese, but it is my desire to be a citizen of the 
world. If you expect me to discuss the European 
situation from the Japanese point of view, you will 
be disappointed — I shall not do that. I shall discuss 
the c|uestion from the point of view of a man wli-i 
is faithful to the country of his adoption, a country 
which has been wise enough and fortunate enough 
to keep its hands off the entanglements of European 
diplomacy. I am but a small, insignificant particle 
thrown into the great melting pot of the races — 
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which is the United States, and I have learned to 

love all my neighbors, whether they come from 
Germany or France, England or Russia. Austria or 
Servia. Not only that, but I have equal respect and 
admiration for those nations which are now unfortu- 
nately confronting each other on the field of battle. 
I know that Germany is perhaps the best governed 
country on earth; that her municipal administration 
is a model of efficiency ; that her government, though 
suffused with a hue of autocracy, is in reality the 
most democratic in the world. I admire the wonder- 
ful organizing power of the British nation ; I have 
sympathy for the Servians who are ostensibly fight- 
ing for the preservation of their autonomy and 
independence. ' And yet the Austrians, on their part, 
have grievances against Servia which iseem not 
altogether unfounded or unreasonable — my only 
regret is that Austria could not have been a little 
more patient in her efforts to seek remedy for such 
grievances. 

Let us, then, refrain from displaying rancorous 
feeling in criticizing either of the warring factions. 
As members of a great republic which has managed 

to keep aloof from European complications, let us 
look at the unhappy situation in a kindly spirit, for- 
getting that we are Japanese or Germans or Britons 
or Servians, but remembering only that we are 
Americans. 

You have already heard the other speakers discuss 
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the European war^ — its inception, its significance, its 
possible outcome. I know that I have no new 
information to offer you as far as the history of the 
events which led up to the war is concerned; Had it 
not been for the fact that I am somewhat familiar 
with the contemporary history of the Far East, I 
would not have ascended this platform. It has 
been my hope that the stage of war would be re- 
stricted to Europe, but it has at last extended to the 
Fnr East. How fortunate it would have been, had 
the European situation remained in such a stage as 
would not call for the employment, in the present 
discussion, of the meager knowledge which I possess 
of Far Eastern affairs f 

ANGLO-JAPANBSE ALLIANCE. 

It is plain to you, I hope, why Japan had to enter 
into the conflict, which is primarily staged in 
Europe. It is no other than the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty of Alliance which has compelled Japan to 
request Germany to withdraw from the Far East. 
Upon the Anglo-Japanese alliance, then, hinges the 
whole Oriental situation in the present world crisis. 

That remarkable pact, the An<2flo- Japanese 
alliance, was first concluded in February, 1902, It 
was renewed in August, 1905, when the peace con- 
ference at Portsmouth was still progressing. In 
July, 191 1, the alliance treaty was again renewed. 
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The first alliance had for its object the mainten- 
ance of the status quo in the Far East ; when it was 

renewed in 1905, it took on a new form and appeared 
as a defensive alliance, in which each side pledged 
itself to help the other in the case of attack. The 
second alliance, therefore, was directed obviously 
against Russia, for it was at that time, only from 
Russia that either Japan or Great Britain expected 
an attack. Viewed from the standpoint of the Rus- 
sian advance in the Orient, the Anglo- Japanese 
alliance was of mutual advantage to Japan and 
England. Thanks to that treaty, England was free 
from the fear of Russian attack upon the northern 
frontier of India. Thanks to that treaty, England 
was enabled to withdraw the major part of her 
squadron from Chinese waters. And thanks to that 
treaty, the Russian absorption of Manchuria was 
prevented, and the territory of China mainiained 
its integrity as well as it could be maintained under 
the circumstances. 

Time, however, has changed the diplomatic rela- 
tions in the Far East. During the past few years 
Great Britain has become a friend of Russia, while 
Japan has also succeeded to some extent in healing 
the hurts which Russia was nursing as the result 
of the war. A\'hy. then, did Great Britain wish to 
renew the alliance in T911? It was because Great 
Britain was in apprehension of German domination 
in world politics and commerce. As Germany ap- 
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peared to England to loom up ominously upon the 
horizon, the danger of Russian incursion into the 

British sphere of influence became far less imminent. 
To cope with the growing naval power of the Ger- 
man Empire, Great Britain had to muster in 
European waters as many of her warships as pos- 
sible. Not only that, but Germany has in the Far 
East a formidable naval base from which she can 
easily send an expedition to British possessions in 
that region. It was, therefore, with an eye upon 
Germany that England desired to renew the Treaty 
of Alliance in 191 1. 

This, then, is the history of the Anglo- Japanese 
alliance. The object of the alliance is set forth in 
the preamble thereto, as follows: 

X. "The consolidation and maintenance of the 

general peace in the regions of Eastern Asia 

and of India. 

2. "The preservation of the common interests 
of all powers in China by insuring the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and 
the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations in China. 

3. "The maintenance of territorial rights of 
the high contracting parties in the regions of 
Eastern Asia and of India and the defense of 
their special interests in the said regions." 

So much for the object of the alliance. Then, in 
the third article of the treaty the duty of each High 
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Contracting Party towards the other is prescribed 
in the following terms : 

by reason of unprovoked attack or aggres- 
sive action wherever arising on the part of any 
power or powers, either high contracting party 
should be involved in war, in defense of its 
territorial interests or special interests men- 
tioned in the preamble of this agreement, the 
other contracting party will at once come to 
the assistance of its ally, and will conduct the 
war in common and make peace in mutual 
agreement with it" 
From these provisions it is fairly clear that in 
the present European crisis Japan is bound to come 
to the rescue of Great Britain in the Far East. I 
think that Mr. George Corse, general agent in the 
Orient for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and 
several American railway companies, voiced the true 
sentiment in Japan, when he said that should British 
interests in the Far East be threatened by Germany, 
Japan will hurry to their defense, for the Japanese 
has a high sense Of treaty obligations. In a press 
interview in New York, Mr. Corse said: "If Ger- 
many should menace or attack Hongkong, Japan, 
by terms of its treaty with England, would be bound 
to come to its assistance, and all I can say is that 
the Japanese would fight for Great Britain as if they 
were fighting for themselves. They have a high 
sense of an obligation of that kind, and there have 
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been so 'tnany harsh criticisms of the commercial 
honor of the Japanese that a man who is closely 
associated with them feels bound to say this in 
their defense." 

GERMAN SEIZURE OF KIAU-CHAU. 

With the dispatch of an ultimatum by Japan to 
the German Government the eye of the world is 
fixed upon the German possession in the Far East, 
which is called Kiau-Chau, for that small stretch 
of territory is the German stronghold in the Orient 
which the aUied forces of Great Britain and Japan 
will try to demolish. So Kiau-Chau is the key to 
the whole situation in the Far East. It is, there- 
fore» necessary to understand how Germany acquired 
that territory and how other powers—Russia, 
France, England, and Japan — ^regarded the German 
acquisition of that territory. 

The German occupation of Kiau-Chau in 1898 
was Germany's little game in the Far East. The 
shrewdness and audacity which the German dis- 
played in that game startled the Russian who had 
also fixed his eye upon the same territory. Great 
Britain not only saw in it a menace to her commer- 
cial and political interests in the Orient, but 
regarded it as the first wed^^e driven iiUo the decay- 
ing structure of the Celestial Empire. For the 
German occupation of Kiau-Chau set a new prece- 
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dent which at the time appeared to spell the dis- 
memberment of China. Before that incident no 
power dared openly to occupy Chinese territory. 
True, England had established a settlement in 
Hongkong, but that settlement, though enjoying 
extraterritoriality, was still under the sovereignty 
of China and was regarded, in name at least, as part 
and parcel of the Chinese Empire. On the other 
hand, Kiau-Chau, in virtue of the treaty of 
March 9, 1898, became virtually part and parcel of 
leasing Chinese territory for ninety-nine years, I 
British settlement of Hongkong is par excellence a 
commercial establishment, but the German territory 
of Kiau-Chau is essentially of poHtical nature. 
Kiait-Chan is the first fortified colony ever estab- 
lished by an European power in China, The idea of 
leasing Oiinese territory for ninety-nine years is, I 
repeat, originated with the German, but when the 
idea was once launched, it was promptly adopted 
by Russia, which established a lease in the Kuan- 
tung peninsula, in Southern ^Manchuria. 

Now I must tell you how Germany occupied 
Kiau-Chau. In the autumn of 1897 two German 
missionaries belonging to the mission of Bishop 
Anzar were murdered in the province of Shantung. 
Bishop Anzar conferred with Baron von Heyking, 
the German minister in Peking. The Baron had his 
instructions immediately telegraphed from Berlin, 
ordering him to press for the fullest and most exact- 
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ing reparations on the part of China and to be 
.satisfied with nothing less. Almost sinniltancuu.^ly 
with the presentation of the German demand to the 
Chinese Government, a German suadron suddenly 
appeared in Kiau-Chau Bay and' landed a strong 
detachment of marines and hoisted the German flag. 
On March 6, 1898, Germany compelled China to 
sign the so-called "murder convention" with its 
supplementary railway and mining concessions. 

This Chino-German convention consists of five 
articles. It confers upon Germany the lease of two 
hundred square miles of land at Kiau-Chau for a 
term of ninety-nine years. It gives Germany the 
right to erect forts and build dock yards in that ter- 
ritory so as to promote the interests of her newly- 
acquired coalin<^ station. But even more important 
than these provisions, are the articles of railway and 
mining concession, which are an appendix to the 
Kiau-Chau convention. After giving Germany 
extensive railway and mining concessions in the 
province of Shantung, the final clause of the four 
articles of concession definitely states that "if at any 
time the Chinese should form schemes for the devel- 
opment of Shantung, for the execution of which it 
is necessary to obtain foreign capital, the Chinese 
Government, or whatever Chinese may be interested 
in such schemes, shall, in the first instance, apply to 
German capitalists.*' 

This leaves China in a helpless position, giving 
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Germany the monopoly to exploit the province of 
Shantung. This move of Germany's was very dis- 
tasteful to Russia, in spite of the fact that only a 
few years before the Muscovite Empire acred in 
unison with Germany in the scheme to drive the 
Japanese out of the Liao-tung peninsula, ceded by 
China to Japan as a spoil of war. So the Russian 
Government instructed the Chinese Government to 
delay the conclusion of the Kiau-Chau convention 
with Germany, addressing to the Berlin Govern- 
ment, in the meantime, a series of protests in a 
sharp tone of remonstrance. But the German 
Emperor proved himself equal to the situation. It 
was when the Kiau-Chau question was being dis- 
cussed that one of those memorable meetings 
between Kaiser and the Russian Emperor took place, 
as the result of which all danger of a Russo-German 
conflict disappeared. For in that meeting Russia 
agreed to connive at the German occupation of 
Kiau-Chau, while Germany agreed to permit Russia 
to occupy the Liao-tung Peninsula, from which they 
had just ousted the Japanese. 

Such was the game played by Germany and 
Russia. To the Japanese the anomaly of the game 
was particularly obvious. Only two years before 
Germany had, in the name of the peace of the Far 
East and the maintenance of China's territorial 
integrity, preenitorily ordered Japan to quit the 
Liao*tung Peninsula which Japan had rightfully 
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obtained from China. So when the poor Japanese 
awoke one fine morning only to find the German 
flag flying over Kiau-Chau, he rubbed his eyes, won- 
dering what under the sun could be the matter with 
the German, who had only a short while ago 
lectured to the Japanese so diligently about the 
peace of the East and the integrity of China and all 
that. For the life of him he could not see why he 
should be scolded so severely by the big powers for 
doing things far more reasonable than what those 
big powers, presumably with higher standards of 
ethics, were doing in China with impunity. The 
truth is that the Japanese had not enough sense of 
humor to see the comical part of the German per- 
formance. 

Since Germany occupied Kiau-Chau she has ex- 
pended enormous sums for its improvement and 

fortification. Tsing-tao, the capital city of Kiau- 
Chau, is perhaps the most strongly fortified foreign 
colony in the Far East. Surrounding the city there 
are twelve formidable forts, the construction of 
which taxed the ability of the greatest military engi- 
neers of Germany, Machine shops and military 
depots have been erected in large numbers, and bar- 
racks have been built to house more than six thous- 
and men. All this has been done slowly, methodi- 
cally, and with infinite caution, in order to avoid the ' 
chance of exciting the jealousy and suspicion of 
other powers. Kiau-Chau has been so much out of 
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the "beaten track" or the ordinary route of trade and 
commerce, that the outside world has known very 

little of the grand scale on which that territory, 
and in particular Tsing-tao, has been developed and 
fortified. If the Japanese, unfortunately, nave 
to take the place by force, it will undoubtedly call 
for an enormous sacrifice on the part of the attack- 
ing forces. 

GERMAN RIVALRY WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

I have said that the German occupation of Kiau- 
Chau was extremely distasteful to Russia and Japan, 
but the nation which regards German activities in 
China with the profoundest apprehension is Great 
Britain. As an example of how the Englishmen feel 
about German competition in the Far East, I quote 
the following passages from a remarkable book 
written by an Englishman who spent many years in 
China. Says this author: 

"From Kiau-Chau the peaceful campaign 
against China can easily be directed. Already 
the German railway to the Shantung provincial 
capital of more than 330 miles has been com- 
pleted and is in perfect working order : already 
two coal mines are turning out coal in increas- 
ing quantities, and other mines are being opened 
Up. In the summer of 1904 I met German 
engineers at Kaifengfu who had completed the 
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survey from Chinanfu to the Ilonan capital, a 
distance of 330 miles. In Ticiu^in it wa> tlie 
same story — the survey of the Tientsin-Chin- 
nanfu railway has been completed and is being 
pushed down far south into Kiangsu province 
on the way to Yangtsu. Nor is this all. The 
Germans have surveyed the Chefu-Liachoufu 
districts and are quite prepared to link them up 
with Tsing'-tao, in the hope that such a course 
would kill Cliefu and its importance to British 
trade and drive all traffic and trade to the 
German port of Tsing-tao. * ♦ * * AU signs 
make it quite clear that Germany not only hopes 
to succeed England in China but is bent on a 
forcible attempt if such a proceeding is pos- 
sible. ♦ * * TuruiUL; from the immediate 
consideration of Shantung and North China 
much the same state of affairs prevails' today in 
the Yangtsu Valley. Germans are everywhere 
asserting themselves, not in legitimate ways^ 
and are attempting to secure for themselves a 
position which neither their commerce nor their 
international dealings justify. * * ♦ * Xhc 
German programme is as clear as the light of 
day. In a few years another naval base some- 
where in the region of Swatow will be 
required, and then, linked by a system of Ger- 
man railways, a huge slice of Northern, Central, 
and Southern China will be ruled from Berlin. 
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It may seem nebulous and vague to those who 

sit in the darkness of blissful ignorance far 
away, but it is patent to those whose business 
it is to follow audacious empire plans. Tien- 
tsin will mark the extreme northern limit of 
this ambition; Kiafengfu, the northwestern; 
Hankow the central west, and Swatow the ex- 
treme south. Including, therefore, the greater 
portions of nine or ten provinces of China, the 
German programme is SO plain that it clashes 
directly with no other power in the world but 
England." 

This, I think, is the general attitude of the Eng- 
lishman toward German activities in China and the 
Far East in general. Great Britain feels more 
seriously than any other nation the effects of Ger- 
man incursion into the political and commercial 
world of China. Before Germany planted her flag 
at Tsing-tao British influence was paramount in 
China. But the German turned the tables and today 
the Briton is no longer sure of his ability to hold 
his own against the steady onslaught of his new 
competitor. Not only is Great Britain fearful of 
German rivalry in the field of commerce, but she 
discerns in the German occupation and fortification 
of Kiau-Clian the mailed fist of the Kai^^er. More 
seriously than Japan, more seriously than Russia, 
more seriously than France, is Great Britain con- 
cerned with increasing German influence in the Far 
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East What wonder that England is anxious to 
stay the German advance in China? 

I have described the relative positions of Germany 
and Eng^land in China, because a knowledge of these 
positions is essential to an intelligent understanding 
of the latest development of the war. You will not 
fail to see why England is so anxious to drive 
Germany out of China, if you will carefully follow 
the history of the relative advance of the two powers 
in that region. 

GERMAN POLICY AND THE UNITED 

STATES. 

From a non-partisan point of view, I think that 
German activities in China are not an unmixed good. 
Let me repeat that Germany was the first nation to 
slice a piece out of the huge melon of China, and 

establish there a colony which was as much military 
and political as it was commercial. Let me repeat 
that the German territory of Kiau-Chaii is the first 
fortified colony ever established in China by a for- 
eign power. 

It is important to bear in mind that this method 
of acquiring Chinese territory initiated by Germany 

is in contravention of the traditional policy which 
the United States has been following in dealing;- with 
the Far Eastern nations, and especially with China. 
American policy in China is summed up in what 
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is commonly designated the "open door," having 
for its corollary the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of China. 

The "open door" principle is in reality the appli- 
cation of the Chino-American treaty concluded by 
Anson Burlingham in 1868, but it was the late Mr. 
John Hay who invested the "open door" with a defi- 
nite meaning according to the needs of the times. 
When Germany seized Kiau-Chau, followed by the 
Russian occupation of the Liao-tung Peninsula, Sec- 
retary Hay saw a serious menace to the territorial 
integrity of China, and he made it the definite policy 
of the United States to preserve China's integrity 
and political autonomy. That illustrious American 
Secretary of State instructed at various times from 
September sixth to November seventeenth, 1899, 
American ministers in France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Russia, Italy, and Japan to request the gov- 
ernments of said powers to give formal assurance 
that the principle of the "open door" would be 
strictly adhered to even where a sphere of influence 
had actually been established. On July 3, 1900, Mr. 
Hay ai^ain called the attention of the powers to the 
purpc>se of the United States "to seek a solution 
which might bring about permanent safety and 
peace to China, preserve its territorial and adminis- 
trative entity, protect all rights granted by treaty 
and international law and safeguard to the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts 
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of the Chinese Empire." Mr. Hay's successors in 

the State Department have in the main followed his 
policy in regard to China and have on more occa- 
sions than one initiated international action in favor 
of China. 

I have reviewed the diplomatic history of the Far 
East with particular reference to the present 
European situation, and I ask you to draw your 
own conclusions as to why Japan had to enter into 

the coiiilict. 1 ma} , however, add that the Japanese 
Government, judging from the assurances of Count 
Okuma and the Foreign Department, entertains no 
territorial ambition in China. It is fortunate that 
Japan's ship of state is at this critical moment being 
engineered by an enlightened statesman like Count 
Okuma, the Grand Old Man of Japan. The Count 
is an ardent advocate of international peace and is 
the founder of the Peace Society of Japan, of which 
he is president. It is characteristic of him that when 
the California question became acute two years ago 
he assembled at his mansion not politicians nor 
militarists, but the foremost scholars, educators, and 
religious workers of the empire and asked them to 
discuss the means by which Japan might find the 
way out of llic C alifornia dilemma peacefully and 
honorably. A man of strong convictions, the Count 
does not hesitate to drive the chariot of state over 
rough and untried roads, but his convictions are 
based upon sound common sense and a keen sense 
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of justice as well as a broad survey of world condi- 
tions. He hitches his wagon to the star, but he 
is also careful that the wagon is sound for the 
journey. There is no doubt that in the present 
world conflict the enlightened Premier of Japan is 
acting in clear conscience, and means every word 
that he has uttered in regard to the question. 



TEXT OF KIAU-CHAU CONVENTION. 

I conclude this speech by reading the following 
extract from the Kiau-Chau convention concluded 
between Germany and China on March 6, 1898 : 

Rights Ceded to German Troops. 

China engages to permit the free passage of Ger- 
man troops at any time within a zone of 50 kilo- 
metres surrounding the Bay of Kiau-Chau at high- 
water (amounting to about 200 square miles). China 
abstains from taking any measures, or issuing any 
ordinances therein without the previous consent of 
Germany. China shall place no obstacle in the way 
of any regulation of the water courses which may 
prove to be necessary. 
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Territory Leased. 

China cedes to (lermaiiy on lease provisionally 
for c/j years, both sides of the entrance to the Bay 
of Kiau-Chau. Germany engages to construct, at 
a suitable moment on the territory thus leased forti- 
fications for the protection of buildings to be con- 
structed there, and of the entrance to the harbor. 

China Cedes Sovreignty. 

In order to avoid the possibility of conflicts, 
China will abstain from exercising rights of sover- 
eignty in the ceded territory during the term of the 
lease and leaves the exercise of the same to Ger- 
many. 

Return of Leased Territory. 

Should Germ an V at some future time express the 
wish to reluni Kiau-Chau to China before the expi- 
ration of the lease. China engages to refund to 
Germany the expenditure she has incurred at Kiau- 
Chau and to cede to Germany a more suitable place. 
Germany engages at no time to sublet the territory 
to another power. 

Chinese in Leased Territory. 

The Chinese population in the ceded territory 

shall at all times enjoy the protection of the German 
government, provided that ihcy behave in con- 
formity with law and order; unless their land is 
required for other purposes they may remain there. 
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If land belonging to Chinese owners is required for 
any other purpose the owner will receive compensa- 
tion. 

Railway Concession. 

China sanctions the construction by Germany of 
two lines of railway in Shantung, The first will run 
from Kiau-Chau and Tsinanfu to the boundary of 
Shantung Province via Wei-hsien» Tsinchow, 
Pashan, Tsechucn and Suiping. The second line 
will connect iviau-Chau with Chinchow, whence an 
extension will be constructed to Tsman through 
Liawu-hsien. The construction of this extension 
shall not be begun until the first part of the line, 
the main line, is completed. 

Mining Concessions. 

China will allow German subjects to hold and 
develop mining property for a distance of 31 li from 
each side of these railways and along the whole 

extent of the line. 

Preferential Treatment Promised Gennans. 

China binds itself in all cases where foreign assist- 
ance, in persons, capital, or material, may be needed 
for any purpose whatever within the province of 
Shantung, to offer the said work of supplying of 
materials, in the first instance to German manufac- 
turers and merchants engaged in undertakings of 
the kind in question. 
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JAPAN'S MESSAGE TO AMERICA AND 
AMERICA'S BEPLT 



Know therefore that they thai are of faith, the same 
are sons of Abraham, Galatians 3; 7, 

How good an American dare you bet To what 
extent dare you own your Americanism, live up to 

your Americanism, and embody your principles in 
your practices? How good an American dare you be? 

But before you answer, What is an American? 
You cannot, of course, say, "one who is bom on 
American soil." History, tradition, constitution, and 
law would all contradict you. With a large hospi- 
tality, this nation tells the people of Europe and of 
many other party of the world that after a residence 
here of only five years and after passing the most 
elementary examination they may become Ameri- 
cans, entitled to all the rights which go with Ameri- 
can citizenship and all the splendor of the name. 
The American who is bom an American may be less 
an American than the one who is not. Americanism 
is of the spirit. You iiiay be a Native Son of the 
Gulden West or a Native Dausfhter or a Colonial 
Dame or a Son of the devolution a hundred times 
over and then, if you are narrow, reactionary, 
unsympathetic, with no passion for freedom in your 
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goul and no love of humankiud, you are no good 
American. While he is an American, wheresoever 
born, who has an American heart, who loves liberty, 
eherishes the principles upon which this Republic is 
built, will Htc and if need be die in the determination 
that government of the people, for the people, by the 
people shall not perish off this earth. 

Now, how ^ood an American dare you be? 

But waitl i^'or 1 want you to see that the teaching 
of America about Americanism is the teaching of the 
New Testament about things spiritual and eternal. 
And listen to this text: Know therefore ihaf they 
that are of faith, the same are sons of Abraham, You 
know what is the pride of the Jew in his own 
descent. Sons of Abraham — it is ma*?nificent ! In 
the eye of the Jew there is no such lineage in the 
entire story of man's troubled life upon this planet. 
Sons of Abraham— you cannot deepen nor heighten 
the romance and grandeur of this. But the word 
of Scripture is that the true children of Abraham are 
not they who are linked on with him in a chain of 
flesh and biood but they who share the spirit that was 
in him. 

And it is not only Paul who speaks in this way. 
John Baptist, the typical reformer, threatening an 
axe laid at the root of trees which had stood for 
centuries, thunders to the pick and flower of Jewish 

aristocracy: Think not to say ivithin yourselves 
*We have Abraham to aur father/ for I say unto 
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you that God is able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham*^ as though one should say to 
men and women who pride themselves upon their 
Americanism and are destitute of the American 
spirit: '^I say unto yon that God is able of Asiatics 
and Africans to raise up better Americans than 
you." 

Shall I quote to you One infinitely, quite infinitely, 
higher than John Baptist and that great-hearted 
Paul f Listen to the words of our Lord : say unto 
you, that many shall come from the east and the west 
and shall sit down with Ahraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven." I dare add noth- 
ing to these luisurpassable words except to remind 
you of the vision of Zwinglius of **that future as- 
sembly of all the saintly, the heroic, the faithful, and 
the TirtuouSy" wherein, as he believed, '^Abel and 
Enoch, Noah and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, should 
meet with Socrates, Aristides, and Antigonus, with 
Hercules, with Theseus, and the Catos, in the home 
wliere every good man who has ever lived will be 
present with his God.*' 

So now, — How good an American dare you be ? In- 
deed, but I would ask, — ^How good a Christian dare 
you be? To what extent are you ready to square 
your deeds with your words t 

I am driven to ask these questions aftt-n- reading 
a volume entitled: Japan to America," a volume 
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recently publislied. Though it eontains thirty-five 
distinct "messages" to the American people, these 
make np one single ''Message." It is written by the 

leading men of Japan. Great names are here. The 
influential leaders of thought in Japan address them- 
selves to the people of this Republic. Statesmen, dip- 
lomats, bankers, merchants, editors, educators, pub- 
licists of various kinds, led by Count Okuma himself^ 
the Grand Old Man of Japan, speak to yon. They are 
entitled to a hearing. They are entitled to a reply. 
This ** Message** reveals: 

1. An intimate knowledge, in itself mo<it remark- 
able, of American history and American literature and 
of the American spirit. 

It would be interesting to give many illustrations. 
One or two must serve. There is, for instance, the 
statement of Tisconnt Eaneko, who has held great 
positions in official and diplomatic circles, who has 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from Harvard 
— ^the highest deprree which an American university 
can bestow upon one whom it delights to honor. Vis- 
count Kaneko says that in his boyhood he read the 
life of Alexander Hamilton, and that since boyhood 
the words spoken to young Hamilton by his mother 
when she lay dying have been his constant guide. 
Before I quote them I put it to you: How many 
of yon are familiar with the life-story of Alexander 
Hamilton, the friend of Washington, the real maker 
and builder of our Federal Constitution f How many 
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of you know what Hamilton's mother on her death- 
bed said to the future statesman? These words have 
been to the Japanese statesman his ''constant guide," 
and he says that he wishes to see them adopted by 
young Japan: *'My son, never aim at tlie second 
best. It is not worthy of you. Your powers are in 
harmony with the everlasting principle of the uni- 
verse." 

How many dilTerent biographies of Abraham 
Lincoln are there on your shelves? Answer ([uickly, — 
Which amongst them are your favorites? There are 
six biographies of liincoln in Japanese. Anecdotes 
of George Washington are inserted in the text-books 
of the elementary schools. A Japanese editor who 
writes one of the chapters in this vukune says that 
the eloquence of Webster and of Patrick Henry is a 
fact as familiar to Japanese men and women as the 
loyalty of their own General Nogi. The autobiog- 
raphy of Benjamin Franklin is used in many schools 
as a text-book of English. 

And so the story goes. What may even appeal to 
you is the anti-climax — though it will not seem so to 
many of you — that Among our boys your Wacrner, 
Cobb, McGraw, Mathewson, have won an admiration 
bordering on worship. The baseball hero becomes 
an apostle of cosmopolitanism! 

2. Abounding gratitude far the friendship of 
America. 

Here is a great fact made manifest. The gratitude 
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is full ; it is coercive. It is no soft sentimentality ; 
it is strong and sane. It is grounded in the knowl- 
edge of what the United States has been to Japan 
through fifty years of history. It is not an exagger- 
ation to say that the feeling of some of the best men 
in Japan toward America is that of a younger brother 
to an elder brother, respected, admired, loved. 

3. Ridicule of the scare-mongers. 

Yon ought to familiarise yourself with those parts 
of the ** Message" which express the astonishment 
of Japanese thinkers in presenee of the foolish scare- 
talk of some Americans. I suppose that a person of 
British blood would not be allowed to liye in this 
country if he suggested doubts concerning the Amer- 
ican sense of humor. Yet it is permitted to a person 
like myself to wonder what peculiarity of American 
humor it is which leads Americans to put their sense 
of humor in a strong-box and forget all about it! 
Can you not see that this scare-talk makes us ridi- 
culous? If the Japanese does not laugh at us it is 
not because his sense of humor is undeveloped ; it is 
because of his native courtesy! The head of one of 
the ^reat shipping lines of Japan remarks simply: 
** There are some Americans who often publicly 
speak of the possibility of a Japanese-American war. 
Such nonsense is never entertained in Japan. I hear 
that in America the ship-builders, to get orders for 
battleships, fabricate falsehoods and cause a great 
deal of talk and discussion as to America's need of 
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more battleships to prepare for war with Japan. I 
do not know the truth of this." The President of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha knows things abont Amer- 
ica that Americans onght to know! 

4. ProtestaUon of pain caused by the policy of pin 
pricks. 

Aggression there has been none on the part of the 
United States. Violence there has been none. But 
the policy of pin prieka has been adopted, if not by 
the United State8» at least by our own state of Cali- 
fornia. In the last two sessions of the Legislature 
not fewer than fifty-one anti-Japanese Bills were in- 
troduced. The one that carried, the Alien Land Act, 
was by no means the worst of those introduced: in- 
deed, it was mild compared with many of them. 
Anti-Japanese legislation of one sort or another has 
been proposed year by year for the last ten years, 
and the speeches made are, if possible, worse than 
the measures proposed. 

5. Recognition of danger in this. 

Let there be no mistake as to the language em- 
ployed by these distinguished Japanese writers nor 
as to the spirit which actuates them. There is noth- 
ing here in the nature of a threat, nothing remotely 
resembling a threat. There is no wild talk. There 
is a fitraye, serious, and e^en humiliated recogrnition 
of the fact that this sort of thin^ is provocative, that 
human nature being what it is, and Japanese human 
nature being what it is, a policy of insult, which 
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seems to be deliberately conceived in the spirit of 
insult for the purpose of insult, is dangerous to every- 
body concerned. I do not desire to insist upon this 
in trying to reproduce the essential parts of the 

Japanese "]\Iessa^e" lest you should niistake my 
views for the views of Japanese writers. I will re- 
turn to it in a moment. 

6, An earnest desire for good understimding and 
permanent friendship. 

Like the gratitude already discussed, this desire 
is sincere and deep. Japan desires nothing more sin- 
cerely than she desires the coutinuance of friendship 
and the deepening? of friendship with America. Her 
interests point in this direction. Her sympathies, 
admirations, hopes, all compel her to deplore the 
suggestion of strained relations between the two 
countries, all lead her to this expression of what is 
nothing less than a longing for friendship between 
the Empire of Japan and the United States of Amer- 
ica, happy for both, honorable to both, tending to 
the peace and progress of our western world. 

What reply must America give? 

I beg you to weigh well your answer. This matter 
\h too important for you to pass it by lightly. It is 
world-great in its issues. Does any human being 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic desire to pre- 
cif)itate a confiiet between the United States and 
Japan? Does any American, not an actual maniac 
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for war, desire to see the United States enter into 

the world-conflict which is now raging! There is a 
microbe of Avar in the air. The nations have been 
infected. Fever is high. Delirium has set in. War 
has become epidemic. Can you contemplate without 
horror the thought of estrangement in this evil hour, 
the estrangement of the United States and Japan, 
with all the hideous consequences which would fol- 
low? I was careful not to put this too plainly when 
quoting to you the recognition of danger made mani- 
fest by the Message." Bnt now for myself T de- 
clare that this is one of the most important questions 
before the mind of the whole world to-day, and it 
may be that those who come after lis will see that 
it is absolutely the most important for the future of 
mankind. A spark cast by a madman has set Europe 
ablaze. Is there an American so mad as to risk set- 
ting fire to the rest of the world ? 

In what mood shall we answer this Message "2 
Not, certainly, in the spirit of a reply made by one 
of our own San Francisco newspapers to a pamphlet 
issued last year by Dr. Soyeda, ''A Survey of the 
Japanese Question in California." The Hon. Juichi 
Soyeda is a scholar and a master of affairs. He has 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. He was trained at 
Cambridge and at Heidelberg. He has been presi- 
dent of great banking institutions. He distinguished 
himself in the Japanese scheme of monetary reform. 
A little more than a year ago, during the excited dia- 
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ciission of the Japanese question in California, he 
came to this city eredentialed by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce iu Japan. lie wrote the 
Survey and published it. I have it here; bat yon 
can see for yourself that it is impossible for me to 
read to you these fourteen pages of carefully rea- 
soned argument and appeal. I can only tell you 
that it is written in faultless English. It is my busi- 
ness to use words, and I should be quite satisfied if 
at the end of my life I knew that I had never used 
English words less effectively in writing or in speech. 
Well, here is the commeat upon it in one of our 
papers: 

"It Is witb tfaankf ttlness,' gratitude* humility and a 
deep sense of being properly rebuked that we receive 
this fulmtnation of the Hon. Juichi. We shaU not 
selfishly enjoy this feast of resson and flow of language 
alone. At least half of it shall be fed to the office cat — 
may his venerable whiskers flourish for ever! The 
other moiety will be forwarded to a noted pro-Japanese 
American statesman, who engaseain lecturing; breeding 
doves, and Secretarying of State with equal graces 
facility and financial success. In a general way, Honor- 
able Pamphlet informs us thnt Honorable Japanese is 
truly morally superior to unfortunate American Inhab- 
itableness, being truth, firmness, uprightness and faith- 
fulness In gentlemen's agreemPTit, thfrerore Is perfectly 
agreeable to naturalisation and intermarriage, which 
afford happy solution to Honorable Immigration Ques- 
tion not yet impacted upon yellow American press." 
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What do you think of that? Will you try to 
imagine some man of distinction in our own country, 
famous in scholarship, famous in finance, famous in 
public service, honored for his integrity, for his 
ability, for his achieyements, sent, let us say, to Ger- 
many — ^before the war — with a message of good will, 
accredited, if that were possible, by all the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United States, writing in 
faultless German and in excellent spirit **A Survey 
of the American Question in Germany"! What 
should you say if a newspaper in Berlin or Hamburg 
received it with these brutal comments! What should 
you say about German Barbarians! What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander! If you would 
think it despicable on the part of a German news- 
paper, what is it when a journal of our own does it? 
' I have no hesitation in answering some of my own 
questions. The man who offers so wanton and un- 
provoked an insult to a distinguished visitor, who, 
out of no cause in the world except the badness of 
his own disposition, recklessly stirs up bad blood 
between two nations like the United States and 
Japan, does deeper dishonor to America than they 
did who fifty years ago fired on tlie flag. 

K we are to make to this ''Message" a reply 
worthy of ourselves, the first practical thing to do is 
to free ourselves from bondage to illusion; and to 
begin with, from bondage to what I may without 
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offence call the California scare. 
For what are the facts f All the land owned by 

Japanese in California in 1909 (when the state in- 
vestigation was made) amounted to less than 11,000 
acreSy and all the land leased to less than 110,000 
acres — ^in all about 120,000 acres in the hands of 
Japanese. This in a state which is one-third bigger 
than England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales together; 
in a state which has 28,000,000 acres, of which 
12,000,000 acres arc already under cultivation I All 
the land owned and leased by Japanese in California, 
it has been said, could be put amongst the Miller & 
Lux ranches and lost in the shuffle. 

In all California there are not more than 42,000 
Japanese men, women, and children. Between 1909 
and 1912 the departures of Japanese from California 
have outuumbert'd the arrivals by nearly 7,000. 

When you reduce the "Japanese Question" to its 
proper proportions, when you cease to exaggerate 
it and make a bogie of it, how does it look to you? 
Are you not a little ashamed of the scare t 

Then there is the national illusion. It was the 
Kaiser who, twenty years ago, invented the phrase : 
**The Yellow Peril/' The Kaiser's phrase was 
quickly amplified by British writers into: **The 
threatening swarms of the yellow races. * ' In Europe 
- we were asked to picture some 900,000,000 of Asiatics 
— there or thereabouts, a few hundreds of millions 
more or less made little difference in our imagina- 
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tion — we were asked to picture these swarming'' 
over Europe. I suppose they would first have 
** swarmed" over America! There is one funda- 

meutal fallacy — if a scare of this kind deserves to 
be regarded as a fallacy and seriously reasoned 
about. The scare to possess any scaring quality 
has to assume that Asia can and would unite. Asia 
unite ! Unite Turkey and Italy, unite Germany and 
France, unite Europe today — that is an ea«y task 
compared with the work of some Asiatic statesman 
who is gum^ to unite Asia!*' 

Not less ludicrous is the idea that Japan could 
transport that threatened army of a million men 
which we shall wake up some fine morning to find 
landed upon our shores 1 It took Great Britain nine 
months to transport 200,000 men with their horses 
and equipment to South Africa. It required 351 
outward voya<res. Calculations made by American 
naval authorities curiously reproduce these figures. 
They find that they would need 19 transports of over 
5,000 tons burden to transport over-seas 12,500 men 
with necessary equipment. This works out at 152 
transports for 100,000 men — nearly one-half of the 
351 employed by Great Britain to transport 200,000. 
For the million men which are to be hurled ui)on 
American shores — hurled" is the correct word, I 
believe — Japan would need 1,520 transports of more 
than 5.000 tons each. She happens to possess thirty- 
two 1 And what of the fleet, the cruisers, the dread- 
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noughts, the submarines, and the Zeppelins that 
would he needed to convoy sueh a fleet of transports 
to our shores.* 

Dismissing these absurdities we come to the fear 
that unless a restriction is imposed upon Asiatic im- 
migration we shall be overwhelmed by cheap labor, 
the standard of living will be lowered, and the very 
form of our eivilisation changed. 

Considering that we are here because we blotted 
out the red men we will not press the question as to 
the right of any people to pre-empt a part of the 
earth surface to the exclusion of all others. We 
will simply accept as a fact the elementary proposi- 
tion that a nation claims the right and power to 
determine for itself the number of persons it will 
admit to citizenship, the conditions under which it 
will admit them, and, in a word, the eharaeter of its 
own civilisation. For good reason the United States 
has decided that it is unable to receive the conceiv- 
ably possible hosts of Asiatics who might seek the 
hospitality of this country. With this view Japan 
must sympathise. 

We have not yet shown ourselves able to cope suc- 
cessfully with the race issues already presented to 
us. We have the Negro question. The curse of 
slavery is not wholly blotted out. Some effects re- 

*Taken from "The American-Japanese Problem," by Sidney 
E«. Oultck. 
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main. In the providence of God it has been ordained 
that no man can put a chain round his brother's 
ankle without finding sooner or later the other end 
of the chain round his own neck. Negro slavery was 

not originally sought by the Amerieau people. It 
was forced upon tlie Southland. Later the South 
acquiesced iu its existence and sought to maintain it. 
South and North have made, are making, will con- 
. tinue to make, heroic and splendid efforts to meet in 
a spirit of righteousness all the difficulties which the 
past has handed down to the present. But there it 
is: the adjustment is not yet made. There are prob- 
lems to solve; there are questions to answer; there 
are difficulties to be met; there are wrongs to put 
right. And we may be forgiven if we say that we do 
not want another race question thrust upon us. I am 
not suggesting that there is no difference between 
Africans brought here as slaves and Asiatics coming 
here as li * l uiiiiiigrants. There is a ditTerence. But 
the fact remains that the one constitutes for us a 
difficulty great enough. We do not want another. 

Yet we have another. We have many others. 
There are masses of unassimilated foreigners amongst 
us, and these, unless we are both wise and lucky, may 
indeed lower the standard of American living. Three 
or four times lately I have ({uoted to you a striking 
work. **The Old World in the New,'* by Prof. Ross 
of the University of Wisconsin. If I could persuade 
every man and woman amongst you to read it I am 
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certain that you would rise from your study with a 
solemn sense of the vastness, even of the terror, of 
this matter of the unassimilated alien. Let me leave 

out the name of the particular nationality referred 
to so as not to arouse any feclinGr and quote to you 
Dr. Koss' description of a typical colony: 

"The core of the large settlement to likely to 1)e a 
rancid hit of the Old World* Clerical domination to a 
degree not tolerated among other Roman Catholics, a 
stately churcb overlooking mean farm-honses, numerous 
church holidays, a tiny public school, built wholly out 
of State grant, with a sister in the garb of her order as 
schoolmistress, a big partoh school, using only their 
own language and teaching chiefly the catecUffln, a 
high illiteracy and a dense ignorance among lads horn 
on American soil, crimes of violence rather than crimes 
of cunning, horror of water applied inside or outside, 
aversion to fresh air, barefoot women at work in the 
fields, with wretched housekeeping as the natural result, 
saloons i^atronised by both sexes, th?^ priest frequently 
urging his flock 'to have as many children as God will 
give them,' much reluctant motherhood, early death 
from excessive child-bearing, large families brought up 
by the third, fourth, or fifth wife, harsh discipline of 
children, political apathy, a controlled vote, and an open 
contempt for Americans and their principles." 

There are two millions of these people in America 
and they are still coming. When I was in New York 

General Bingham, the Commissioner of Police, said 
that in that city there were not fe'-.vor than Uiree 
thousand desperadoes from another European couu- 
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try; medijBval criminals, he called them, who must 
be dealt with under the forms of American law. And 
for a thousand facts to give us pause we must turn 
to the pages of Dr. Boss. 

Everybody knows that the streams of immigrant 
blood have brought health and wealth to the Amer- 
ican body politic. Everybody knows that they have 
brought disease and poverty as well. Immigration is 
both an asset and a menace. And you know how 
wonderfully, with what incredible success, America 
does receive the millions from the Old World, how 
she makes Americans of them, and how they become 
a part of — an integral and infinitely valuable part of 
— the American stock. But you know just as well 
that the success is not complete. The task is so 
gigantic that it may strain all American resources 
of nerve and brain, American institutions, and the 
American love of liberty. Put it at the best, be as 
optimistic as you will, say that America is not going 
to fail in this task of assimilating the millions from 
the Old World — at least you will admit tliat America 
has just about as much as she can do I It is admitted 
that the task which we have already set ourselves 
is gigantic ; it is not for the good of the human race 
that we should deliberately make it impossible, that 
American institutions and American civilisation 
should be overwhelmed and destroyed. With this 
view, I repeat, Japan must sympathise. 

And Japan does sympathise with us. Japan un« 
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dersta]id& What is called the Gentlemen's Agree- 
ment of 1907, by whieh Japan herself undertakes to 
prohibit the emigration of laborers from her country 

to American shores, has been faithfully observed by 
her. Japan has not violated the agreement. And 
Japan has no intention of violating it. That wliich 
hurts Japan is what I have called the policy of pin 
pricks. We are practising a discrimination which 
wounds her sensitive pride and assails her honor. 
Make your laws equal in their treatment of alien 
races, so that wliat applies to one country will apply 
to another, and there will be no ground of offence. 
Japan says in effect, — "You have a perfect right to 
make your own decisions and to fortify those de- 
cisions by law. Only, do not single us out for treat- 
ment to which you do not subject other nations. 
Treat us as you treat others ; and then, whatever the 
treat ment may be, you will hear from us no com- 
plaint." 

Has not the time come for us to take a wide view, 
comprehensive, statesmanlike, a new view of all these 
questions of immigration, and of all questions of 
policy related to immigration, actual or possible f I 

suggest to you that the time has come when we might 
substitute a world-view and an American policy for 
hand to mouth arrangements and rule of thumb leg- 
islation. Is it not possible to meet every difficulty 
with a policy which shall be satisfactory to the best 
mind of America, from the mind represented by the 
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labor union to that represented by the patriot and 
the cosmopolitan, with world-wide, universal sym- 
pathies? I believe it is possible. Looking over the 
world of Europe as well as the world of Asia, our 
own Dr. Gulick, one of the most brilliant men of onr 
greneration, has outlined **a new policy for Amer- 
ica."* In brief, it comes to this: 

A new general immigration law which shall restrict 
immigration to, say, five per cent of the number of 

persons of that nationality already naturalised here 
with their children. Five per cent is chosen arbi- 
trarily, and some other proportion might conceivably 

be as good or better. The idea is that persons from 
abroad are assimilated and Americanised most suc- 
cessfully in proportion to the number of their own 
race already here as citizens. Calculation shows 
that this percentage would reduce the number of 
those now being received from the south and south- 
east of Europe. It would allow of larger numbers 
from the north and northwest of Europe. And it 
would brin^ the whole matter within manageable 
proportions. 

As to those nationalities which have no representa** 
tives yet naturalised in the United States, a number 
might again be arbitrarily fixed — 500 or for that 

matter 5,000 — each year until an agreed number are 
with us and have become part of the American stock, 
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when the percentage rule would come into play. 

And this, as you see» would inTolve the admission 
of Japanese to citizenship. But in how small num- 
bers I In numbers so small as not to affect the body 

of American life. If I take a cup of water and pour 
it into the Pacific Ocean, as a matter of actual fact, 
there is more water in the ocean than there was 
before. To all intents and purposes there is not. 
And the tiny trickling stream ol hundreds or even 
of a few thousands into the great current represented 
by close upon a hundred millions of human beings 
would be iiiiiuiLcsimal, unrecognisable; there, lu i'act, 
yet in its potentialities hju-dly there at all. But the 
hurtlul, hateful discrimination would be done away 
and every ground of offence removed. 

And now it will be thought that this raises ques- 
tions of assimilation, intermarriage, intermixture. 
These cannot be discussed in a single sermon. I con- 
tent myself with sayiug that the assertion that the 
Japanese will not assimilate with us is a statement 
notoriously untrue, and that everybody who has 
really studied the question knows it is untrue. While 
as to intermarriage, the question does not now arise. 
I have not overlooked it, and if it were necessary I 
should be prepared to discuss it. The essential thing 
is to broaden out our minds and hearts, rid ourselves 
of sectarian and provincial narrowness, and seek to 
harmonise our practices with our professions of uni- 
versal brotherhood: — ^in a word, to show ourselves 
good Americans and good Christians. 
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Then I come to America's reply to Japan. What 
should it be ? I have no authority to speak for any- 
body but myself, but I have a right to speak my own 
convictions. I am under no obligation to say to you 
the things that you would like to hear. But then, 
neither are you under any obligation to agree with 
me. I am only under bonds to say nothing to you 
carelessly, frivolously. I must speak with a due 
sense of responsibility, and you have a perfect right 
to repudiate my views if they seem to you unsound. 
This is the reply which in my judgment America 
should make to Japan: 

We recognise your splendid abUiiy, your marvellous 
and mighty achievements. Your valor proved on land 
and sea attests a race of heroes. Your victories in the 
arts of civilisation, in literature, in commerce, in the 
pursuits of peace reveal your genius. 

We condemn insolent (meriions of race superiority » 
We refuse to discuss questions of superiority and in- 
feriority, of higher and lower. God has made of one 
every nation to dwell on all the face of the earth. 
You with us are the Father's children. 

We recognise your mission as harmonise r of East 
and West* You have to. interpret the one to the other. 
We have taken our law from Bome, our art from 
Greece, our religion from the Jew. The English have 
been the colonisers. God has called America to teach 
liberty to mankind. And it may be that our Father in 
heaven has called Japan to harmonise eastern and 
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western civilisations to the end of the unification of 
the world. 

We sincerely desire your friendship. Our profes- 
sions are not mere words. We accept your professions 
of friendship at their face value. We believe you 
mean what you say. We mean what we say. We 
wish to live in amity with you. We wish to strive 
with you only in the healthy rivalries of peace and to 
he friends with you on land and sea. 

We condemn the insulting policies of shori-sighted 
and selfish politicians. We have ourselves no part in 
thorn. We believe that they are mistaken where they 
are not>vjcious and vicious where they are not mis- 
tak^h. ^ 

We declare that U t> our tnieniian to oppose these 

policies everywhere, and to do all that lies in our 

power to defeat them. We have good reason at the 

present moment for believing that a check has been 

placed upon these sinister movements and that you are 

likely to hear less of them in the cnminir days. We 
have reason for saying that a .better spirit is obtaining 

and wiser counsel prevailing. • • 

And we pubUcly pledge ourselves,, iv>w and in the 

coming years, to seek to influence our £ellow citizens, 

the men and women of the United States, to the end 

that all racial antagonism shall be done away, and that 
America at least shall live as befits a people who pro- 
claim the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. ^ 
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